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THE GERMANS OF THE VALLEY.* 



By John Walter Wayland. 



(continued) 

About the same year that the Germans began to locate in the 
districts adjoining "Massanutting," another German settlement 
was begun in the lower part of the Valley, in what is now Jeffer- 
son county. 

At the period of which we are speaking, the only crossing of 
the Potomac for many miles east and west of the ' ' Great Falls ' ' 
(Harper's Ferry) was the "Old Packhorse Ford," a few miles 
above the junction of the Potomac and the Shenandoah. How 
long this ancient ford had been in use before it became known 
to the white man, is only a matter for conjecture. It was the 
"bridge," so to speak, upon the great Indian highway north 
and south ; and how many thousands of the aborigines had passed 
that way, from generation to generation, cannot be told. Here, 
too, on both sides of the river, the red warriors had often grap- 
pled in their tribal death struggles, as the great numbers of arrow 
heads and other relics found in the vicinity bear witness. By 

Author's Note Concerning "The Germans of the Valley." 
* I desire to express in this way my sincere gratitude to the Editor of 
the Virginia Historical Magazine for correcting in his April issue sev- 
eral errors that appear in my essay on the Germans of the Valley; and 
while I thus express my thanks to the Editor for the corrections already 
offered, I also solicit competent criticism from others; for although I 
made every effort in my power to have the paper true to fact in every 
instance, it is nevertheless very probable, in consideration of the stress 
of manifold duties under which the essay was written, that it is marred 
by other errors in addition to those already corrected. Moreover, lack 
of time for research and compilation compelled me to give only a pass- 
ing notice to many subjects worthy of a more thorough investigation; 
hence any additional information concerning any point too briefly men- 
tioned, or the calling of attention to the omission of any fact too im_ 
portant to be neglected, as well as the correction of any error, by mean s 
of either a public or private medium, will be most kindly received. 
Bridgewater, Va. John Walter Wayland. 
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this way, too, perhaps, marched the warring or commercial hosts 
of that mysterious race that has left us no trace of its language 
or its history, that puzzling race that we call the Mound Builders, 
for want of a better name. Long forgotten races, who, thousands 
of years ago, may have possessed our fair land, possibly trod 
this ancient ford, just as did the boys in Gray and Blue from '61 
to '65, 

About 1726 or J727 a number of Pennsylvania Germans crossed 
the Cohongoruton (Potomac) at the Old Packhorse Ford, and 
founded a village near by that they called " New Mecklenburg." 
In 1762 this village was incorporated under the name of " Shep- 
herdstown," being thus renamed in honor of Thomas Shepherd 
(Schaefer), who settled there in 1734. The names of most of 
the Germans that founded New Mecklenburg may be found to- 
day in the northern part of Jefferson county, and they belong to 
many of the most respectable families of that section. Mr. 
Howell Brown, a county surveyor of Jefferson, has put the set- 
tlement of New Mecklenburg in 1728, and land grants bearing 
as early a date as 1729 are still preserved in some of the old 
families; but inasmuch as the first settlements in Jefferson, as in 
many other localities, were made several years prior to the 
issuance of any grant in that section, it is safe to accept 1726 or 
1727 as the year when the village of New Mecklenburg was 
founded. The families that first located at, and in the vicinity 
of, New Mecklenburg were simply squatters upon the land; but 
many of them afterward purchased their right to the property 
from a Welshman, Richard Ap Morgan, who obtained a large 
grant of land about 1730. On High street, Shepherdstown, be- 
tween Princess and Mill streets, is a small log house, which is 
believed to have been built by Richard Morgan. It is, at any 
rate, one of the first buildings erected in the Valley. 

The author of Norris' History of the lower Shenandoah Valley 
says: "Jefferson county has the honor, beyond all peradventure, 
of being the seat of the first settlements of the white man in the 
great valley stretching its fertile hills and dales from the Potomac 
southward for over one hundred miles. Undoubtedly the first 
white man who built a cabin south of the Potomac did so upon 
the spot where now stands the ancient and pleasant little village 
of Shepherdstown." But we have seen that the settlement near 
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Swift Run Gap was also made about 1726. It seems reasonable 
to conclude, then, that when the Germans first came across the 
Potomac most of them settled down at once, founding New 
Mecklenburg, as we have seen, while a few bolder spirits pushed 
on up the Shenandoah and located on or near the ' ' old field ' ' 
of " Massanutting. " 

In 1732 Yost Heit (Joist Hite) came from York, Pa., bring- 
ing with him his three sons-in-law and others, and settled on 
the Opequon river, five miles south of where Winchester now 
stands. His homestead was upon the great Indian highway to 
the upper parts of the Valley, which highway was afterwards 
widened, macadamized and otherwise improved, and is now the 
well known Valley Turnpike. Jacob Chrisman, one of Hite's 
sons-in-law, proceeded two miles further south, on the same road, 
and settled at a spring, still known as Chrisman's Spring; George 
Baumann (Bowman), another son-in-law, located still further 
south, on Cedar creek; and the third, Paul Frohmann (Froman), 
also settled on Cedar creek, several miles west of Bowman. 
Peter Stephans and several others founded Stephansburg, 
which was afterwards known as Newtown, later as Stephens- 
burg, and now as Stephens City. Colonel John Hite, a son of 
Joist Hite, distinguished for his bravery during the Indian wars, 
built near Winchester, in 1753, a house of limestone, which was 
at that time considered the most elegant residence west of the 
Blue Ridge, and it is still standing, preserved in good condition. 

Several years prior to the settlement of any portion of the 
Valley by the white man, a "Dutchman" from New York, by 
the name of John Vanmeter, accompanied a war party of the 
Delaware Indians on one of their excursions southward against 
their inveterate enemies, the Catawbas. Near or upon the present 
site of Franklin, the county seat of Pendleton county, W. Va., 
a fierce battle was fought, in which the Delawares were worsted 
and driven back. Vanmeter took part in the battle and escaped 
afterward with the defeated braves; and although he was on 
the losing side in this venture, he at once set about, with true 
German instinct, to turn his ill-starred trip to good account. 
He had seen the fertile bottom lands, all unoccupied, along the 
Shenandoah and the South Branch of the Potomac; he made 
application to Governor Gooch for a grant of land, and obtained 
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40,000 acres in the lower part of the Valley. It was Vanmeter's 
grant that Joist Hite purchased in 1732, when he and his party 
settled on the Opequon. 

One of the prominent early settlers in the Valley was Jacob 
Stauffer (Stover), who obtained a large grant of land that ex- 
tended from the confluence of the two forks of the Shenandoah 
river southwestward along the main stream into what is now Page 
county, thus comprising portions of the present counties of Page, 
Warren and Shenandoah. It is related of Stover that, in order 
to obtain his grant, he gave names to every horse, cow and pig 
that he possessed, and represented them as heads of families, 
ready to settle on his land. He located near the northeast end 
of the Massanutten Mountain and founded there Stufferstadt, 
the present town of Strasburg. 

Part of Stover's grant was on what was then called " Mesinetto 
creek," in the present county of Page. A settlement was estab- 
lished there that was known later as the " Masinutton settle- 
ment." To-day the site is preserved in the little town of 
Massanutten, on the Shenandoah river, about four miles south- 
west of Luray. Coupling these facts with some noted above, it 
is safe to conclude that the settlement at ' ' Massanutting, ' ' on the 
"Shenando," founded by Rangdmann, Falk, Muller and others 
on land purchased from Stover, was identical with the ' ' Masi- 
nutton settlement " mentioned above, and hence on or near the 
site of the present village of Massanutten. Thus, too, the 
"Massanutting" settlement of Rangdmann, Falk and Muller 
would have been within the then easy distance of twelve or fif- 
teen miles* of the other German settlement near Elkton, in the 
southeast part of Rockingham — the Swift Run Gap settlement. 

It was stated above that Stover obtained his grant in 1730. 
Kercheval and some others say 1733. The change to 1730 is 
made upon the strength of Rangdmann's petition of 1733, which 
declares that "about four years past" they (Rangdmann and 
his party) had purchased their land of Stover. This would put 
Stover in possession as early as 1729 or 1730; and it is not 

* I do not mean by this that distances were more easily covered then 
than now, which is not true, but that "neighbors" in those days often 
lived miles apart. 
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probable that the facts were misstated in a petition to the General 
Court, composed of the Governor and Council, who must have 
had at hand facilities for ascertaining when the several grants were 
made. 

In 1734 Robert Harper settled at the "Great Falls," as the 
junction of the Potomac and Shenandoah was called, and estab- 
lished a ferry which he managed for many years, leaving his 
name finally to the picturesque locality in the present day term, 
" Harper's Ferry." 

About the same time, William Strope, Israel Friend, Thomas 
and Van Swearington, Edward Lucas, James Foreman, John 
Lemon, Jacob Hite (son of Joist Hite), Jacob Vanmeter and 
others located in the same vicinity. 

Kercheval says, that about the year 1738, two cabins were 
erected " near the run " in Winchester, and that tradition said 
they were occupied by German families, but that he was unable to 
ascertain the names of these families. 

According to Schuricht, Klauprecht, the historian of the Ohio 
Valley appears to make the founding of Winchester earlier than 
1738. Klauprecht says, that in 1740, two German inhabitants 
of Winchester, Thomas Mehrlin and John Sailing, started on a 
bold trading trip into the Indian country ; and from this Schuricht 
thinks Winchester must have been at that time a small village. 
The two years, however, from 1738 to 1740, may have been suf- 
ficient for a considerable growth of the settlement. 

One of the early settlers of Page county was a German named 
Ruffner. He came to Virginia about 1745, and secured a large 
tract of land on the Hawksbill creek, near Luray. According to 
the family history, he was the son of a German baron who lived 
in Hanover. The name of this pioneer is perpetuated in ' ' Ruff- 
ner's Cave," in close neighborhood to the world famous Luray 
Cave. William Millars founded a settlement, sometime during 
the early half of the century, on the Shenandoah river, above 
Front Royal, in Warren county. About the same period many 
other German pioneers sought homes in various parts of the 
Valley, the Schmuckers from Michelstadt, the Koiners from 
Winterlingen in Wurtenburg, the Benders, Beckers (Bakers), 
Westerhoefers, Sauers (Sowers), Von Webers, Casselmanns, 
Finks, Funkhousers, Molers, Weiers and many others. Bern- 
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hard Weier, a hunter, discovered in 1804 the beautiful Weyer's 
Cave. 

The German Lutherans, German Reformed Mennonites, Cal- 
vinists, Dunkers, etc., forced their way up through the Valley, 
and furnished a varying percentage in the population of Augusta, 
Rockbridge. Botetourt, Roanoke, Craig, Montgomery, Pulaski, 
and Wythe counties. Prof. M. F. Maury {Physical Survey of 
Virginia, 1878) says: "This county, Augusta, as well as Rock- 
ingham, Shenandoah and Frederick, was settled up in a great 
measure by Germans, and the population has retained its German 
character." In Wythe, Pulaski, Montgomery and Craig counties 
the Germans met a number of Swiss who emigrated from North 
Carolina to Virginia. Schuricht quotes Captain R. B. Moor- 
man, of Roanoke, assaying: " Rockbridge, Botetourt, Roanoke, 
Craig, Montgomery and Pulaski present a grateful field to the 
German-American historian." Salem, in Roanoke county, was 
for many years almost the exclusive domain of the Lutherans, 
and some think that a large number of German Chapels and 
other meeting houses may have formerly existed in the more re- 
mote valleys of the mountains. 

Through the kindness of Judge W. B. Simmons, of Fincastle, 
Va., I am able to give the names of a number of German fami- 
lies that located in Botetourt county immediately after the 
Revolution. These, however, are evidently not the first Ger- 
mans to settle in that county. "The earliest deeds to the Ger- 
man element in this [Botetourt] county," says Judge Simmons, 
" bear date from 1783. The first, or among the first, German 
settlers were the Graybills, Simmons, Keplers, Gishs, Broughs, 
Sniders, Harshbargers, Bechmers, Amens and others. The 
Aniens now spell their name ' Ammen.' All came in the '8o's. 
These Germans came into this county directly after the Revolu- 
tionary war, from Pennsylvania and Maryland. — mostly from 
Pennsylvania. The German element I think you will find came 
into Virginia about the same time all along up the Valley, a great 
many of them stopping in what are now Rockingham, Shenan- 
doah, and Augusta, and the lower counties. I do not think 
many stopped in what is now Rockbridge. The Germans 
looked for good land, and have, as a general rule, held on to it. 
They evidently had money and seem to have paid cash for their 
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lands, and paid as much for their lands then as the same lands 
are worth now. As a rule the German element are a frugal, 
sturdy, honest folk. For many years they made the mistake of 
not educating their children ; * but for some years many of them 
are educating their children, many of whom are filling the various 
professions with ability." 

The commissioners who valued the lands of Rockingham 
county in 1782, found 860 land owners in the county. Among 
the largest land owners were the following Germans: Bowmans, 
Conrads, Coffmans, Chrismans, Clicks, Crotzers, Fitzwaters, 
Harnsbergers, Kisers, Kislings, Kooglers, Kaylors, Millers, 
Minnicks, Michaels, Messicks, Pences, Rollers, Rimels, Sheetses, 
Shumakers, Shavers, Shanks, Vanpelts, Wines, Wengers and 
Weavers. 

Prominent among the German families that located in Shenan- 
doah county toward the close of the colonial period, were the 
Neffs, the Kageys, and the Henkels, who settled in, and in the 
vicinity of, New Market. Rev. Paul Henkel was the first of the 
family in Shenandoah, and came to New Market soon after the 
close of the Revolution. He was a grandson of Rev. Gerhard 
Henkel, the first of the name in America, and was born near 
the present city of Salisbury, North Carolina. Gerhard Hen- 
kel, previous to his coming to America, was a German court 
preacher, and was descended, through a Count Henkel, of Dr. 
Johann Henkel, who was Father Confessor to Queen Maria about 
the year 1530. 

Count Henkel was instrumental in sending the Muhlenbergs 
to America. In 1806 Rev. Ambrose Henkel, a son of Paul 
Henkel, established a printing house at New Market, which is 
still conducted by the Henkel family. Concerning this establish- 
ment, Rev. G. D. Bernheim, D. D., says, in his "History of 
the German Settlements and the Lutheran Church in the Caro- 
linas: " "The Lutheran Church in America has had its publica- 
tion boards and societies in abundance which have doubtless 
accomplished a good work ; but the oldest establishment of the 

•This is true only of one or two sects of the Germans, the Dunkers, 
Mennonites, etc. Most of the Botetourt Germans were Dunkers. They 
now have a college at Daleville, Botetourt county. 
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kind is the one in New Market, Va. , dating back to 1806. It 
has issued more truly Lutheran Theological works in an English 
dress, than any similar institution in the world." The Neffs are 
of German-Swiss descent. They first located in Pennsylvania, 
on coming to America, but later moved south. The first of the 
family in Shenandoah county bought land about three miles 
north of New Market, where some of their descendants still re- 
side. The family has had numerous members distinguished in 
both civil and military life. 

The Kagey family is also of German-Swiss origin. Hans 
Kagy, the first of the name in America, came to Pennsylvania 
in 17 1 5. Henry Kagey moved from Lancaster county, Pa., to 
Page county, Va., in 1768. A few years later he crossed the 
Massanutten mountain into Shenandoah county, and settled on 
Smith's creek, about two miles east of New Market. In 1781, 
Rudolph Kagy moved from Pennsylvania to the Valley, and 
located at Boiling Spring, three miles northwest of New Market. 
It may be of interest to note here that John Henry Kagi, John 
Brown's 'Secretary of War,' who was killed at Harper's Ferry 
in 1859, was a great-grandson of Henry Kagey mentioned 
above. 

Among the tide of German immigrants that flowed up the 
Valley about the close of the Revolution were the Tirkles, 
Hesses, Garbers, Wines, Myerses, Pences, and others, who lo- 
cated in the vicinity of Forestville, Shenandoah county; and 
the Faltzes, Helsleys, Coffelts, Clines, Kellers, Benders (Painters), 
Bowmans, Rinkers, Tysingers, Empschillers, Lantzs, Stouts, 
Wilkinses. Frys, Rosenbergers, and Lindamoods, who settled 
in the vicinity of Hamburg, in the same county. 

It may be well to sum up this division of our subject with a 
brief account of the several towns in the Valley of Virginia that 
were founded by Germans, or numbered a large proportion of 
Germans among their original citizens. 

The oldest town in the Valley is Shepherdstown (New Meck- 
lenburg), in Jefferson county, founded on the banks of the 
Potomac in 1726 or 1727 by German mechanics, and established 
by law in November, 1762. This village is twelve miles above 
Harper's Ferry, and is the place where James Rumsey built the 
first steamboat, in 1788. 
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Jacob Stover founded Strasburg (Staufferstadt) probably in 
the year 1729 or 1730. The town was incorporated by law in 
November, 1761. The original citizens were all Germans, and 
only fifty years ago the German language was still in general use 
there, though English was fairly well understood. 

About the time Strasburg was founded, the ' ' old field ' ' set- 
tlement of " Massanutting," already mentioned several times, 
was made on Stover's grant, and the site is doubtless preserved 
to-day in the village of Massanutten, in Page county. Near 
Massanutten is another hamlet that must be of German origin — 
Hamburg. When this village was begun is not known. 

Stephens City (Stephensburg), in Frederick county, was 
founded in 1732 by Peter Stephens (Stephans), who came to the 
Valley with Joist Hite. The town was incorporated in Septem- 
ber, 1758. 

About the same time that the settlement at Stephensburg was 
begun, the first house in Kernstown was built on the land of Adam 
Kern. 

In 1734 the historic town of Harper's Ferry was founded by 
Robert Harper and others. 

As already noted, several German families were settled at 
Winchester (Frederickstown) in 1738. The town was estab- 
lished by law, under the patronage of Colonel James Wood, in 
1752. Robert Rutherford opened the first store in the village. 
Winchester soon had a mixed population of Germans, Irish and 
a few Scotch and English. ' ' It was customary for the Dutch on 
St. Patrick's day," says Kercheval, "to exhibit the effigy of the 
saint, with a string of Irish potatoes around his neck, and his wife 
Sheeley, with her apron loaded also with potatoes. This was 
always followed by a riot. The Irish resented the indignity offered 
to their saint and his holy spouse, and a battle followed. On St. 
Michael's day the Irish would retort, and exhibit the saint with 
a rope of ' sour krout ' about the neck. Then the Dutch, like 
the Yankee, 'felt chock full of fight,' and at it they went, pell 
mell, and many a black eye, bloody nose and broken head was 
the result. The author recollects one of these riots since the 
war of the revolution. The practice was at last put down by the 
rigor with which our courts of justice punished the rioters." 

Woodstock (Millerstown) was established by law in March, 
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1 76 1 ; so it was founded probably about 1740. At the time of 
its establishment by law Jacob Miller (Mueller) laid off 1,200 
acres of land, 96 of which were divided into half-acre lots, the 
remainder into five-acre lots. " This town," says Kercheval, 
' ' appears to have been originally laid out upon a larger scale 
than any of our ancient villages. Like the most of our towns, 
it was settled exclusively by Germans, and their religion, cus- 
toms, manners and language, were for a long time preserved, 
and to this day * the German language is generally in use by the 
inhabitants." 

Ten miles southwest of Woodstock, in Shenandoah county, is 
a second village by the name of Hamburg, which was originally 
settled by Germans at an early date. 

In 1772 Fincastle, the present county seat of Botetourt county, 
was incorporated. The date of its first settlement must have 
been much earlier. When the town was established by law, 
Israel Christian made a present of forty acres of land to the 
justices of Botetourt court for the use of the county. 

Near Fincastle, and probably about the date of its first settle- 
ment, the village of Amsterdam was founded by Pennsylvania 
German Dunkers. Amsterdam was laid out by an official sur- 
vey on the 22nd day of January, 1796. The deeds of convey- 
ance to certain lots are from George Stoner and wife, who 

designate the lots as " Nos. ," in "Stonertown;" but the 

surveyor calls the plan of the town, "A Map of Amsterdam." 
George Stoner was a German who bought his land on December 
29th, 1794, of John Snider. Snider bought the same land about 
1792. 

The first house ever built in Harrisonburg, Rockingham 
county, is still standing near the corner of Main and Bruce streets, 
and is used by General John E. Roller as a law office. The 
building is constructed of limestone, and is still firm and sound. 
This house was built by Thomas Harrison, the founder of Har- 
risonburg. It was the mansion house of a plantation of 1,290 
acres. At one time it was occupied by Reuben Harrison, and 
later by a German named Crouse, who kept a "wagon stand." 
Later still this house was the "stage stand," where the relays 

* 1850. 
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of horses on Brockett's stage line up and down the Valley, and 
by the Swift Run Gap road to Richmond, were kept. It was 
the headquarters of the militia officers at mustering times, and 
is said to have been the scene of several bloody rows. 

Harrisonburg was established by law in 1780, and Lot No. 1 
was conveyed by Thomas Harrison by deed to Thomas Louns- 
don, on November 2, 1783, in consideration that Lounsdon 
would, before March 1st, 1784, erect a dwelling house on it 20 
ft. x 16 ft., with stone or brick chimney. 

In 1785 we find twenty persons owning lots in Harrisonburg, 
namely: John Apler, Henry Burges, Conrad Bradley, James 
Curry, Peter Conrad, William Cravens, trustee for Frederick 
Spangler, John Ewin, Sr., Thomas Henry, Dennis Leanchan, 
James Mitchel, Charles McClain, Brewer Reeves, Richard Ran- 
kin, Thomas Scott, J. Shipman, Anthony Sourbeer, Andrew 
Shanklin, Thomas Soolvian, Hugh Tiffney and John Turner. 

In 1788 Front Royal (then in Frederick, now in Warren 
county) was incorporated, with Thomas Allen, Robert Russell, 
William Headley, William Jennings, John Hickman, Thomas 
Hand and Thomas Buck, trustees; and fifty acres of land, the 
property of Solomon Vanmeter, James Moore, Robert Haines, 
William Cunningham, Peter Halley, John Smith, Allen Wiley, 
Original Wroe, George Chick, William Morris and Henry Trout, 
were laid out in lets and streets. 

Keezletown (Keizell's Town) was established by law in 1791. 
Between Harrisonburg and Keezletown there existed a sharp 
rivalry from the founding of each, and this rivalry did not at all 
abate when the act of establishing Harrisonburg passed the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1780. On the contrary, we find that Mr. 
Keizell laid out one hundred acres of land in lots and streets — 
double the size of Harrisonburg — and offered many inducements 
to purchasers who would build on these lots; and, during the 
years from 1781 to 1784, there appears to have been more deeds 
for lots in " Keizell's Town " admitted to record than for lots in 
Harrisonburg. 

Among the first conveyances of lots in Keezletown were those 
to David Warron, of ' ' lot No. 3 of ye west square ; " to John 
Grabill, of lot No. 8, west square; to Michael Pugh, of lot No. 
5; to John Armentrout, of lots Nos. 41 and 42; and to Thomas 
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Lounsdale, of lot No. 3, south square. The consideration of 
these conveyances was that the purchasers should build dwelling 
houses 20 ft. x 18 ft., with stone or brick chimneys, and make 
an annual payment of four shillings. Keezletown was estab- 
lished by an act of Assembly passed December 7th, 1791, in the 
following words: " Be it enacted by the General Assembly that 
the one hundred acres of land, the property of George Keizell, 
in the county of Rockingham, as the same is now laid off in 
lots and streets, shall be established a town by the name of 
' Keizell's Town,' and that George Houston, George Carpenter, 
Martin Earman, Peter Nicholas, John Snapp, John Swisher and 
John Pence, gentlemen, shall be and are hereby constituted 
trustees thereof." 

V. The Germans of the Valley as Patriots. 

No other period of Virginia history gives better evidence of 
the devotion and loyalty of the German Virginians to American 
interests than the struggle for Independence; and yet, on account 
of circumstances, they have received comparatively little recog- 
nition. The German troops in the colonial armies proved brave 
and reliable; but because German mercenaries fought in the 
English army, due credit has often been denied them, and even 
their integrity has been suspected. In the prevalent animosity 
against the Hessians and other Germans who were the unfortu- 
nate victims of an abominable bargain, which the English King 
had made with a few covetous German princes, men seemed to 
forget De Kalb, Von Der Wieden and Von Steuben, whose 
illustrious names are inseparably linked with that of Virginia's 
greatest son. When Washington unfurled America's battle 
banner, many German- Americans were among the brave men 
that followed him ; and none were braver than the Germans from 
the Valley of Virginia. Among them were Muhlenberg, Darke, 
Stephan, Baumann, Mueller, and hundreds of others less known 
to fame. 

One reason, perhaps, why some have doubted the patriotism 
of the Valley Germans in time of war. is because some of them 
have refused to bear arms. Several of the religious sects look 
upon war as an evil, and have always endeavored to promote the 
public welfare by peaceable, rather than warlike, methods; and 
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it may be a question, after all, whether the citizen who faithfully 
serves his State at home, and builds up the internal strength of 
the nation, is not as true a patriot as the one who grasps his 
sword at the first martial strain. ' ' The pious German Quakers, 
Tunkers, and Mennonites," says Schuricht, "who refused to 
carry arms for religious reasons, served the cause of liberty and 
independence in their unostentatious way. They raised pro- 
visions, and some historians state that they hauled wagon- loads 
of grain to the camps for the starving soldiers. It was an act of 
injustice to doubt their sincerity." 

But the Lutherans and others, who were not restrained by 
religious convictions, joined at once in the struggle for liberty. 
Der Staatsbote, a German paper published in Philadelphia, had 
many readers among the Germans of the Valley, and stirred the 
Revolutionary spirit. Heinrich Ringer, at Winchester, and 
Jacob Nicolas, at Picket Mountain,* Augusta county, were the 
Virginia agents of this paper. The edition of* March 19, 1776, 
contains an appeal to the Germans, beginning as follows : " Re- 
member that your forefathers emigrated to America to escape 
bondage and to enjoy liberty." * * * 

As a sort of prelude to the Revolution occurred the battle of 
Point Pleasant, in 1774, the memory of which still lives in the 
quaint old song, of which the following is the first stanza : 

" Let us mind the tenth day of October, 
Seventy-four, which caused woe, 
The Indian savages they did cover 
The pleasant banks of the Ohio." 

In this battle General Andrew Lewis, of Augusta county, 
commanding the whites, the detatchment from the Holstein 
settlement, now Washington county, was led by Captain Shelby, 
a German Virginian ; and on the day after the battle, a reinforce- 
ment of three hundred men arrived from Fincastle, in Botetourt 
county, under command of Colonel Christian, who also appears 
to have been a German. 

* This is the form given by Schuricht, but I think he must mean Peaked 
Mountain, the upper end of the Massanutten, which is now, by the divi- 
sion of counties, in Rockingham. 
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A few months before the battle of Point Pleasant, a movement 
of organized resistance to British authority was inaugurated by 
the German inhabitants of the Valley, which, in point of time, 
appears to rank first * among similar movements throughout Vir- 
ginia. Hon. J. M. H. Beale makes the following statements in 
a letter, published in the New York Herald and afterwards at 
Woodstock, Va., November 30, 1894, in the Shenandoah Herald ': 
"They [the Germans] formed a distinct organization, as contra- 
distinguished from its colonial and invested power in a ' Com- 
mittee of Safety,' the prerogatives of which were to erect 
opposition to the royal power in case of necessity. 

"The meeting which took these initial revolutionary steps was 
held at Woodstock on the 16th of June, 1774, one year before 
the celebrated Mecklenburg meeting f in North Carolina, which 
occurred in June, 1775. The Rev. Peter Muehlenburg was 
chosen the moderator of the meeting and afterwards as chairman 
of the Committee on Resolutions, reported a number of spirited 
and appropriate resolutions, the tone of which was bolder than 
public opinion was then prepared to sanction. The following 
are a part of the noble sentiments then put forth by those patri- 
otic lovers of liberty: 

' ' ' That we will pay due submission to such acts of government 
as his Majesty has a right by law to exercise over his subjects, 
and to such only. 

' ' ' That it is the inherent right of British subjects to be gov- 
erned and taxed by representatives chosen by themselves only, 
and that every act of the British Parliament respecting the in- 
ternal policy of America is a dangerous and unconstitutional 
invasion of our rights and privileges. 

' ' ' That the enforcing the execution of the said acts of Parlia- 
ment by a military power will have a necessary tendency to cause 
a civil war, thereby dissolving that union which has so long hap- 

* Of public meetings held in Virginia during this year, which adopted 
similar resolutions, the first was at Fredericksburg, June 1st; then fol- 
lowed Prince William county, June 6th; Frederick county, June 8th, and 
that at Woodstock, June 16th.— Editor. 

t Mr. Beale apparently accepts the account of the Mecklenburg meet- 
ing without questioning its authenticity. 
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pily subsisted between the mother country and her colonies ; and 
that we will most heartily and unanimously concur with our 
suffering brethren of Boston, and every other part of North 
America, who are the immediate victims of tyranny, in promot- 
ing all proper measures to avert such dreadful calamities, to pro- 
cure a redress of our grievances, and to secure our common 
liberties. ' 

" The other resolutions were common at that period, depre- 
ciating importation or exportation with Great Britain and the 
East India Company, who are called ' the servile tools of Arbi- 
trary power.' The proceedings close by 'pledging themselves 
to each other, and to our country,' that 'we will inviolably ad- 
here to the votes of this day.' * The Committee of Safety and 
Correspondence appointed for the county consisted of Rev. Peter 
Muehlenburg, chairman, Francis Slaughter, Abraham Bird, 
Tavener Beale (father of the undersigned), John Tipton and 
Abraham Bowman, esqrs., members. 

' ' The proceeding of this meeting are published in full in the 
Virginia Gazette for August 4, 1774, a file of which paper is 
preserved in the Congressional Library at Washington city." 

Among the men who took part in General George Rogers 
Clarke's celebrated campaign to Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois, 
were the following German officers, who gained special distinc- 
tion: Captain Leonard Helm, of Fauquier county, and Major 
Joseph Bowman, of Frederick county, who was next in command 
to General Clarke. Other names mentioned in William H. 
English's " Conquest of the Northwest of the River Ohio, 1778- 
1783, and Life of General Clarke," are essentially German- Vir- 
ginian: Honaker, Chrisman, etc. General Clarke was himself 
a native of Albemarle county, Virginia. "No episode in the 
history of Virginia," says Schuricht, "is more glorious than 
this. With one hundred and seventy ragged boys General 
Clarke crossed rivers in the month of February, 1779, planted 
the Virginian Standard upon the banks of the Mississippi — de- 
manded and secured unconditional surrender — and from that 



* The pronouns here seem to be somewhat twisted. I have copied 
them as they are written. 
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time the country of Illinois, Missouri, etc., was opened to civili- 
zation. 

' ' The great distances, the uncertainty, the wilderness, and the 
Indians, made General Clark's expedition one of terrible hard- 
ship, and the adroitness with which Clarke proceeded in recon- 
ciling both the Indians and French inhabitants and surprising 
the English posts Kaskaskia and Vincennes, and the indomitable 
energy displayed by him and his soldiers in overcoming the 
rigors of winter and the terrors of rain and flood, cannot but 
command admiration." 

Several years prior to the Revolutionary War, General Daniel 
Morgan organized his famous band of riflemen, and took an 
active part in the Indian wars. In his company were a large 
number of German-Virginians from Winchester and its vicinity. 
Andreas Simon* names the following: Johann Schultz, Jacob 
Sperry, Peter and Simon Lauck, Frederick Kurtz, Karl Grimm, 
Georg Heisler and Adam Kurz. Six of these formed the so- 
called " Dutch Mess." They messed together during the entire 
war, and, singularly enough, not one of them met with any dis- 
aster during all their severe campaigns. They gained special 
distinction by their bravery and their attachment to Morgan. 
They followed him in all his adventurous expeditions against the 
Indians, in the disastrous campaign of General Braddock, in 
Arnold's invasion of Canada and to the end of the War of In- 
dependence. The six members of the ' ' mess ' ' acted as Mor- 
gan' s aides-de-camp, but never received or accepted officers' 
commissions. After the war was over they received valuable 
tracts of land near Winchester, as rewards of their service, and 
upon these lands their descendants live to-day. 

*Der Westen, Chicago, 1892. 
(to be concluded.) 



